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PWO CHINESE PAINTINGS 


he Department of Far Eastern Art has 
lately acquired, through the generosity of 
George D. Pratt, two Chinese paintings of 
excellent quality... The dating of both 
Chinese and Japanese paintings, however 
1 Exhibited this month in the Room of Recent 


Accessions 


documented, is a delicate business, and 
honest experts tremble like 
Shelley’s autumn leaves at the thought of 
will read like when 


may well 
what their testimony 
collectors of Oriental paintings follow the 
illuminating precedents in other fields of 
art, and give them an airing in the public 
courts. If a Chinese painting is inscribed 
and signed, the pitfalls of judgment are in- 
creased twofold. Even if the expert can read 
and write Chinese, does that enable him to 
say of a surety that the writing and signa- 
ture are those of the person thev profess 
to ber Supposing that he has at his com- 
mand information enough to say that the 
ink and the silk are very like those of a 
given period, does that prove that the sig- 
nature is real? If, for instance, a Chinese 
were studying American painting and came 
for the first time upon the name “‘Copley,” 
would any amount of squinting through a 
magnifying glass or of portentous sighing 
inform him that the name “Copley” was 
actually written by Copley himself? It 
would not, and neither do the names Mi Fei 
and Ma Yuan (to mention two of our favor- 
ite Chinese artists) prove that these artists 
wrote them. In such matters, the only pos- 
sible procedure is to find one authentic 
painting by a given master and to compare 
with it all others attributed to that master; 
it would be pleasant to see this done at 
least once. To insist upon such a procedure 
would seem childish to students of Italian 
art, who have practised the comparative 
method for so long, but it is necessary to do 
so in the field of Oriental art, where the 
sorting of paintings of a period which ex- 
tends over some fifteen hundred years (if 
one may include wall paintings) makes the 
task of comparison rather more difficult. 
One may infer that the author thinks that 
when an expert pronounces an Oriental 
painting to be by this or that painter, he 
had better be careful—some impish person 
might hail him into court and say, “How 
do you know?” and then where would he be! 

Incredulity may be pushed even further. 
Granted that a native of China or Japat 
has advantages of birth and environmen! 
over Western critics, does he not face al- 
most exactly the same problems? I, am 
American, must compare the supposed sig 
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nature of Copley with an authentic signa- 
ture of Copley before | can even offer an 
opinion. Is it too much to ask that the Ori- 
ental critic do the same with the signature 
of Mi Fei? Furthermore, until lately, Orien- 





ART 


limited), and one can scarcely believe that 
even the great catalogues of Hui Tsung and 
Ch’ien Lung are entirely unbiased. 

Words like these should be roared over 
the radio at students and collectors of Ori- 


PORTRAIT OF A CHINESE SCHOLAR 


CHINESE, ATTRIBUTED 1 


SUNG DYNASTY 


tal critics have never made use of photo- 
graphs for comparison, and the learned 
'reatises of the Sung and Ming dynasties, 
and in general of the Ch’ing, were made be- 
lore the invention of the camera. Moreover, 
Most of these treatises deal with the paint- 
Ings of one collection (usually the author’s 


wn) or with those he has seen (necessarily 


95 


O HSI-CHIN CHU-SHIH 
(g60—1280) 


ental art (including the author) at least 
twice a year, to keep them properly humble. 

he two paintings in point are practically 
untrammeled by documentary evidence—a 
few credentials by Japanese critics and one 
seal too faded to be discerned through any 
lens are all that have to be dealt with. We 


give these credentials for what they are 
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harmless 


probably not truth 
he first is the portrait.2 It is attributed 


interesting and opinions 


worth, 
ar from the 


to Hsi-chin Chii-shih of the Sung dynasty 


and ts said to be an imagi- 
the | 
‘a0 Hung-Ching was born 
of Yuan-Chia of the Six 


He was a great scholar 


4.D. 900-1250 


oung scholar, |’ao 


nary 
Hung-Ching. | 


pt trait oj 


in the 290th year 


Dynasties (A.D. 452 

and artist, both in painting and writing. He 
died in the 2d vear of Ta T’ung of the 
Liang dynasty (A.p. 530). The commentary 
and box are signed by Isen-In (Kano- 
Yeishin), the master of the sixth generation 
of the Kano school, who died in the 11th 
vear of Bunsei (A.p. 1828), when he was 
fifty-four vears old. The certifying paper ts 


Sho-Sen-Yin (Kano-Masanobu), the 
master of the eighth generation of the Kano 
3th vear of Meiji 


was fiftv-eight vears old. 


hy 
D\ 


school, who died in the 1 
1880), when he 
We have little further information about 
Hsi-chin Chi-shih, to whom this painting 1s 
attributed, except that he went to Japan in 
the later part of his life and was greatly 
appreciated there. 

In this painting, the man and the bench 
upon which he sits have been cut out and 
remounted; the background upon which 
they are mounted is apparently old and | 
believe it to be late Sung, or very close to it. 
ihe painting belongs to the class of funer- 
ary portraits not considered as art by the 
Chinese and openly sniffed at by most West- 
ern critics. We are deluged with later ones 
of inferior quality but many of those of the 
Ross and Peters collections must be consid- 


And 


it would be hard to find a more graceful and 


ered great portraits by any standard. 


charming representation of a scholarly gen- 
tleman than our portrait. It has the clarity 
and simplicity of a Holbein even if it has 
not Holbein’s vigor 

The Horse and Willow Tree in the Moon- 
light is of a different order of things.’ It is 
| think, a Sung painting. Its attribution to 
Chi Chén of the Sung dynasty is a manner 
of classifying it—that is all. Chi Chén was 
the great competitor in art of Fan Kuan, 
one of the famous artists in painting of the 


>On paper; h. 35368 1n., w. 15 in 


On silk; h. 10 in., w. o11 


PFROPOLITAN 
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Sung dynasty. For this painting a con- 
venient comparison may be made with the 
great Kao Tsung scroll (1127-1163) in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, photographs 
of which are on exhibition in Gallery E to. 
Ihe Boston scroll is of complicated design 
representing a complicated narrative, 
whereas our painting is of a single horse 
depicted without any further intention 
than that of showing a horse and a willow 
tree in the moonlight, a pleasant thing for 
mind and eve to rest on. The execution ts 
excellent 

\LAN R. Priest. 


THE MOTIVE OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ARI 


Since the opening of the Exhibition of 
Industrial Art at the Museum, many inter- 
esting expressions of opinion regarding it 
and the individual objects in it have been 
heard, opinions voicing personal likes and 
dislikes, and, sometimes, going deeper, ap- 
praisals of the value of the effort in its rela- 
tion to design, styles, and industry. | have 
not heard or seen in any of the written 
notices, however, any reference to the fun- 
damental interests which the Museum has 
sought to serve in this exhibition—the pro- 
fessional designer for the industries and the 
industries themselves; or, to express it ina 
catch phrase, as 1s the habit of the day, Art 
by the American Designer and for Amer- 
ican Industries. But this silence should not 
be counted surprising, since such considera- 
tions involve a study of the kind, extent, 
and quality of the training provided by) 
American schools of design, their efforts to 
get, and their success in obtaining, employ- 
ment for their students; as well as investiga- 
tion into the attitude of the manufacturers 
themselves towards these artists. It in 
volves, also, comparison of the training, 
employment, and accomplishment of this 
class of workers with the same conditions 
existing abroad. The why and wherefore 
of the purchase of European designs by the 
American manufacturer is another element 
in the discussion which demands very 
thoughtful consideration. 

It is to these primary matters that atten 
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tion should be directed. A dozen years ago 
these questions were discussed by a group 
of men interested in our industrial progress 
and the training offered to the designers 
destined to become responsible for the artis- 
tic quality of our products, and it was re- 
solved, after much debate, that the surest 
way to find the answers was to bring to- 
gether examples of native-designed goods 
from time to time so that they could be 
seen and studied. This was done in an ex- 
hibition which became the first 
ries embracing textiles, ceramics, furniture, 
metalwork, etc. This exhibition brought 
out certain facts for those who chose to see 
them, namely, that the status of the profes- 
sional designer was negligible, and it ap- 
peared that destiny had little in store for 
him. In the knowledge of ornament and 
draughtsmanship he could not compete with 
his kind across the sea; in technical knowl- 
edge, the suitability of his design to the 
particular machine, he was insufficiently 
trained; and in organized agencies for the 
marketing of his designs he was destitute. 
His was a hard proposition, and to make 
matters worse, he was up against a popular 
tradition which had come down from our 
Colonial days, that good things were, always 
had been, and always would be made in 
Europe. The training of the designer for 
the industries in general was elementary in 


in a se- 


character, and too often uninspired; it had 
never received the attention of the govern- 
ment, had never received official recognition 
in any form. Whatever efforts had been 
made for his training had been the results 
of private enterprise, usually with inade- 
quate equipment for the purpose, which 
Was true until quite recently, when cits 
schools provided elementary training for 
young people. As to associations for mu- 
tual advancement and protection, as to pol- 
icies and principles, the professional designer 
was well-nigh destitute. So far as effective- 
ness, recognit ion, and power were c¢ ncerned, 
the Designer did not exist. 

The present exhibition, the eleventh in 
the series, by substituting for the profes- 
sional designer for the industries the de- 
signer of buildings, the architect, with his 
Strong position in relation to the manufac- 
luring world and his strategic position with 


Q7 
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regard to the dictation of styles to be used, 
has been able to give an illuminating exposi- 
tion of what might result in the realm of 
design if the designer himself were to occupy 
a position of authority. It shows conclu- 
sively that, given the authority of first-class 
training and understanding of the problem, 
the American designer, working for or with 
the manufacturer, whose power to compete 
with European manufacturers is undoubted 
and clearly demonstrated, should be able to 
compete successfully with his foreign rival. 

Coming back to where we started, the 
fundamental interests which the Museum 
has sought to serve in this and in the pre- 
ceding exhibition of the industrial arts are 
his greater edu- 
cational opportunities, his higher degree of 
artistic performance, and the more generous 


the needs of the designer 


recognition of his place in our artistic devel- 
opment. How 
accomplished remains to be seen, but no one 
concerned with the interests of American 
art can fail to see these needs Questions 
of modes and stvles can safely be intrusted, 
as they always have been, to the arbiters in 
such matters, public taste, economic condi- 
tions including production, and the pro 
ducer. These forces will settle the matter, 
whatever the critic may say 
have in a natural, logical development, and 
settle them well, provided always that the 
designer has taste, knowledge, and skill in 
his art. 


all of these things can be 


as they always 


H. W. KENT. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAI 


1Q20 


ART: 


It was quite by accident that an inspec- 
tion of the Museum’s current exhibition of 
industrial art! was immediately 
by a tour of the American Wing; indeed 
the significance of this fortuitous contrast 
was caught only when a recent forenoon at 
the Museum was viewed in retrospect as a 
preliminary to the writing of these notes. 
Now it seems the obvious thing to have 

1'The Architect and the Industrial Arts—An 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Design 
the eleventh in the Museum 
in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions on February 
12, will continue until September 2 


followed 


series, ope ned 
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done: for the laboratory ot organic art 


“control” for comparative pur- 


research chemist does. 


needs its 
poses just as the 


Before using the classic survivals of an 


earlier century as measuring rods for 
present-day experimentation it should be 
emphasized that this is the first occasion 
when such a comparison has been possible, 
because it is the first serious attempt to 
bring together the creative talent of Amer- 
ican designers and the technical ability of 
\merican manutacturers in a joint expres- 
sion of industrial art forms in the contem- 
\merican 


this opportunity 1s the latest development 


porary spirit. The creation of 
of a Museum service which enters this vear 
its second decade of growth. It concerns 
the introduction of the architect as senior 
partner in the home-furnishing business 
and the projection of his influence into the 
design of wall and floor coverings and of 
fixtures and furniture. 

The BULLETIN for February heralded the 
spirit and scope of this new development, 
and the venture is further documented in 
the acknowledgments published in the for- 
mal catalogue of the exhibition. It is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to read there that nine 
of the leading 
representatives from 150 of the most pro- 


nation’s architects and 
gressive manufacturers found in the experi- 
ment a common cause which overrode an\ 
questions of professional jealousy or previ- 
ously guarded spheres of influence. And 
this promise in the catalogue would seem 
to have been well performed in the exhibi- 
tion itself. In every case the personnel of 
the group collaboration is identified and the 
type of participation is indicated; but the 
interplay of creative imagination is not 
evaluated. Suffice it that in no in- 
stance is there any impression that the 
individual or firm which, according to the 
“executed” a design, did so in 
lhe dominant note 


to say 


catalogue, 
the spirit of killing it. 
is one of happy blending and fusion. How 
different this from the interiors we know, 
where hangings and furniture seem to be 
eternally growling at the architectural 
shell! 

What one has learned to expect from the 
more fragmentary offerings of the earlier 
Museum exhibits and the recent depart- 


9d 


ment store exhibitions is evident here in 
ereaier and more delightful clarity. Our 
designers have at last accepted the aston- 
ishing fact that candles are not good con- 
ductors of electricity, and the result is a 
treatment of illumination in various ways 
which are restful to the eves and pleasing 
The adjustable lights in the 
windows of the 
border 


to the soul 
man’s study, the etched 
conservatory, and, notably, the 
illumination of the mirrors in the woman’s 
bedroom are point. Again, the 
acceptance of metals as media for furniture 
interior trim_ has 


cases in 


construction and_ for 
opened a field in which contemporary de- 
winning many of their most 
convincing successes. Much the same is 
true in the development of ceramics, of 
glass tiles, and of similar products which 
in color, surface texture, and practicality 
are well adapted to the needs of modern 
life. 

The participation of Ralph T. Walker 
and Eugene Schoen invites for any New 
Yorker a comparison with their rooms of a 
vear ago in Macy’s International Exposi- 
tion of Art in Industry. In both instances 
the comparison definitely favors their 
present creations, and thus provides an in- 


signers are 


teresting side-light on a vear’s progress in 
\merican experimentation with contempo- 
rary design. Mr. Schoen’s conception of a 
child’s nursery is particularly happy both 
in general planning and in the fantasy of 
the details; while Mr. Walker has con- 
ceived a man’s study for a country resi- 
dence which should reassure those men 
who still feel that contemporary design 1s 
more concerned with architectural stunts 
than with livable rooms. 

lhrowing this present exhibition on the 
screen not of a year ago but of our early 
\merican style, we may perhaps simplify 
the comparison if we assume that design 
has its own vocabulary in which paints are 
the adjectives and materials are the nouns 
and verbs. In the earlier age materials were 
considerably restricted, with the result that 
designs either told the simple story of 
paneling or became flowery in paint. Now 
we have a wealth of metals, woods, and 
ceramics which can bring their own colors 
into the story and at the same time keep 1! 
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compact, vivid, and energetic. We shall 
break with the past as fast as our designers 
learn to handle these new media which are 
the familiars of our contemporary life. 

At least between the old New England 
house where heating was a problem and 
the modern city apartment where space Is 
a problem there is a fairly close approxi- 
mation in the cubic volume available to the 
designers of vesterday and today; but a 
great difference lies between the simple 
wants which had to be met then and the 
multiplicity of demands which modern life 
makes upon our available space, both 
“live” and storage. The hard logic of our 
situation is driving us into a position where 
the architect must integrate his work with 
that of the interior decorator and the furni- 
ture manufacturer if we are to avoid suffo- 
cation through the provision of material 
needs. 

The factual expression of this new trend 
is to remain in the Gallery of Special Ex- 
hibitions only for a limited time, until 
September 2, while the American Wing its 
permanent. Whether the rooms designed by 
the nine American architects will survive 
this exhibition, is a matter for conjecture; 
but it is already certain that the present 
struggle to make life livable will produce 
material for a future American Wing, which 
will be just as significant as the Museum’s 
selections of the best survivals from the 
Colonial struggle to make life livable. When 
such a time arrives the Museum may well 
look back with justifiable pride to this 
present day; for its current exhibition 
demonstrates the potentialities of America’s 
creative resources and the ability of Ameri- 
can architects and manufacturers to work 
together towards a vital expression of ou 
national life. 

For this exhibition The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has provided more than a 
temporary shelter. During the last decade 
it has plaved its part in stimulating and 
guiding the interest which makes such a 
demonstration possible, and it has estab- 
lished itself as an active and effective par- 
ticipant in the artistic development of the 
country, 


WILLIAM H. BALDWIN. 
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A GIFT OF CLOCKS 
What an expressive contrast there is be- 
tween a sixteenth-century clock and a mod- 
ern one! The latter is apt to be essentially 
useful—plain in form, efficient in mechan- 
ism, and an inexorable reminder of the pas- 


Ss 


age ol time. Not so its mellow progenitor 





PIG. 1. TABLE CLOCK 


GERMAN, XVI CENTURY 


[he hours must have slipped away more 
slowly and pleasantly some centuries ago 
for the old clocks were not so accurate as 
our present ones and there was always room 
for a wide margin of doubt concerning the 
time they told. If this unreliability proved 
sometimes vexatious, one must have found 
compensation and have gained a larger view 
of life by regarding the representations of 
Justice, of noble paladins, of biblical stories, 
or of classic myths with which the clock- 
cases were embellished. 

lo this amusing contrast between the 
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old and the modern viewpoint our atten- 
tion is called by the display in the Room of 
Recent Accessions this month of a group of 
eighteen old « locks and two clock-cases, for- 
merly in the Saint-Albin-Jubinal-Duruy 


Collection! and recently given to the Mu- 


seum by Mrs. Simon Guggenheim. They 
range in date from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century and illustrate a variety 


ol types. 
[he most imposing 1s a large square six- 


teenth-century clock of architectural form. 


clock but instead of an elaborate architec- 
tural superstructure they are surmounted 
only by a bell. The later of the two clocks 
is engraved with scenes of the Creation and 
of the Temptation of Adam. 

Of the smaller, horizontal types we find 
a circular table clock of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and two square table clocks, one of 
which, dating about 1600, has a well-en- 
graved bottom plate representing the Judg- 
ment of Paris. Still another example, to be 


different, appears in the form of a book 





FIG. 2. 


; 


[wo of its sides are supplied with dials 


while the intervening sides are decorated 
with brickwork, arched niches, and figures of 
classic warriors. Four square pilasters sup- 
port a balustraded tower topped by the fig- 
ure of the infant Bacchus. The plain sur- 
faces are engraved with eagles scrolls, and 
bunches of fruit (fig. 1 

lwo smaller table clocks, dating from the 
late sixteenth and the seventeenth century 
respectively, are also square in plan but 
simpler in form than the preceding. Again, 
four pilasters separate the four sides of each 

1 The history of this famous collection is re- 
viewed in the BULLETIN for March, pp. 78-790 
\ portion of it, comprising textiles and costumes 
now belonging to Mrs. Philip Lehman, has been 
lent to the Museum and is at present exhibited 


in Gallery H 19 


TRAVELING CLOCK AND CASI 
FRENCH, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 


\ rare type is represented by a clock in 
the shape of a monstrance which dates, as 
do most of its kind, from the seventeenth 
century. Two others in the group are crucl- 
fix clocks and still another represents Christ 
at the Pillar. Equally characteristic of the 
seventeenth century and related to similar 
figures in German silverwork is the type of 
clock, whose movement is contained in a 
wooden box, generally of hexagonal or octag- 
onal form, surmounted by a large gilt figure. 
In the Guggenheim gift are three such 
clocks, with figures of the Virgin and Child, 
of a lion, and of an eagle. Of the whole 
group, one of the most attractive pieces |S 
the little French traveling clock with its 
case (f1g. 2 


C. Louise AVERY. 
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JAPANESE PRINTS ON VIEW 

The fifth of the exhibitions based on the 
Japanese prints lent by Louis V. Ledoux 
covers the artists of the nineteenth century, 
and will be on view in Gallery H11 from 
April 15 to May 7. 
vious exhibitions in that it consists chiefly 


It differs from the pre- 


of landscapes rather than of figure-prints. 
Few of the great artists of the eighteenth 
century lived long after its close, and the 
pupils who followed them were in most cases 
tragically inferior, incapable either of per- 
petuating their masters’ styles or of devel- 
oping new ones of their own. Utamaro died 





et 
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namic personality, a great artist and a mar- 
velous draughtsman, seeking new worlds 
to conquer. In 1814 he began the publica- 
tion of the Mangwa, or Ten Thousand 
Sketches, in fourteen volumes—an amazing 
series of drawings of men and ghosts and 
animals, of things seen and things fancied, 
which made his reputation in Japan and 
would keep it high even if nothing else of 
his were known. 

Some ten years later Hokusai’s interest 
had turned more to landscape, and between 
1823 and 1830 appeared that wonderful set 
of Thirty-six Views of Fuji, which, in char- 
acteristically Japanese fashion, consists of 











THREE LADIES ON A BALCONY 


SURIMONO BY HOKUSAI 


in 1806, and Tovokuni, who then became 
the undisputed leader of the print-makers 
soon so degenerated from his earlier stand- 
ards that he and his pupils were almost 
entirely engaged in producing prints wholly 
lacking both in beauty and in power. But 
poor as they were, these prints were no 
worse than the others produced at the same 
time. 

Among the rare exceptions to this general 
rule was the work of Hokusai (1760-1849). 
As a young man this artist had belonged to 
the school of Katsukawa Shunshé, from 
whom he had received the art-name of 
Shunrd. Not satisfied to work only in the 
stvle of this one school, Hokusai left it and 
studied under several other masters. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century we 
find in Hokusai’s surimono, such as that 
shown in figure 1, true descendants of the 
prints of the great period with all their 
charm intact. Hokusai, however, was a dy- 


1O!] 


forty-six prints. So much has been said of 
these and of his other famous series that 
repetition here would be of little use. They 
are nearly all well represented in this exhibi- 
tion, especially those printings which are 
wholly done in various shades of blue. This 
coloring is peculiarly well suited to the 
works of Hokusai, who seems, indeed, to 
have been the first among the many who 
adopted it. Hokusai’s death occurred in 
1849, when he was eighty-nine vears old 
and his last recorded words were that with 
ten more vears, or even five, he could have 
learned to be a great artist 

lhe other master oflandscape of the nine- 
teenth century was Ando Hiroshige (1797 
1858). When a young boy this artist tried 
to gain admittance to Toyokuni’s studio, 
but fortunately there was no vacancy, and 
instead he studied under Tovokuni’s brother 
Tovohiro, an artist with little power but 
with great delicacy and feeling. krom him 
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Hiroshige learned that art of landscaps 
painting which he later carried to such 
splendid heights. It was not, however, until 
1826 th 


that Hiroshige’s genius for landscape 
ear appeared his first 
series ol lotto VMeisho or Views ol Yedo 


several of which are shown in this exhibition 


showed itself. In this \ 


in an almost unique blue coloring, which 
challenges comparison with the similarly 
colored Views of Fuji by Hokusai. But 


Hiroshige’s work is very different from that 


CENTER 


= > 2, 





PRINTS BY 
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of first-cla Phe edict of 1842 which 


SS prints 
prohibited portraits of courtesans and act- 
ors increased the vogue for landscapes, and 
Hiroshige and his pupils must have worked 
night and day producing them. The prints 
on the whole inferior, 
which approach 


of this period are 


though there are many 
even to the oreatest of the artist’s 


The last great set, the Hun- 


nN I sel 
earlier designs. 
dred Views of Yedo, consists of one hundred 
and eighteen prints published from 1856 to 


NDO HIROSHIGE 


N DESIGN 





ey LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND! KWACHO 
i 
ia OR BIRD AND FLOWER POEM CARDS 
| ! 
APANESE, XIX CENTURY Rs 


of the older master. While Hokusai made a 
dream world, often of entrancing beauty 
Hiroshigt loved to set down the realities of 
defects and oddities. As 


Japanese sav even to the present day, it is 


nature, even its 


astonishing how perfectly nature can copy 
His delightful ef- 


depend so 


the works of Hiroshige 
fects of light and atmosphers 
much upon the printing, however, that it is 
only in fine examples, such as those now on 
view, that they can be found in full 
perfection. 

\bout 1833 appeared the first of many 
series of views of the T6kaid6, or road from 
Yedo to Kyoto, and after that came count- 
less hundreds of designs, including some 


poor examples, but also an astonishing array 
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1858. In spite of a number which are defi- 


nitely bad, the average is verv high indeed. 

Hiroshige’s prints of wind and rain, of 
scenes at night and in the snow, have been 
so often reproduced that it has seemed wiser 
to choose some of his less well-known de- 
signs for illustration. Figures 2 and 4, from 
his series of Kwacho, or Birds and Flowers 
are not among his greatest work, perhaps 
but as pure decoration they can hardly be 
surpassed. Figure 3, a design for a fan in 
blue with slight touches of red, is an example 
of a form in which Hiroshige did some of his 
finest and least-known work. 

After Hiroshige’s death his pupils tried to 
continue in his style, producing, however, 
only a few prints that were really worthy o! 
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their master. And as time went on the qual- 
ity grew worse. His contemporaries, Kuni- 
sada and Kunivyoshi, could do good work, 
and occasionally did, but the taste of the 
day did not demand it. Soon the popular 
mind became concerned with internal poli- 
tics and the influx of an alien civilization, 
and the old art of printing died. At the pres- 
ent time there is a renaissance, and a few 
prints are therefore shown which bridge the 
gap between the old art and the new. 
H. G. HENDERSON, 


A PILGRIM SAINT 


With the approach of spring, a pilgrimage 
to The Cloisters affords a welcome excur- 
sion for those who are not frequent visitors 
to the rich collections of mediaeval art on 
Fort Washington Avenue. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, that Saint Roch, one of 
the most indefatigable travelers of the Mid- 
dle Ages, should be chosen as the subject 
for the present article. A large polychromed 
wood figure! of Saint Roch is placed at the 
top of the stairs leading to the gallery of 
The Cloisters, and as a pleasing and deco- 
rative group it adds greatly to the pictu- 
resqueness of its surroundings. 

Saint Roch, represented as a bearded man 
in the prime of life, is identified by the pil- 
grim’s costume which he wears, and the dog 
which accompanies him. On his’ broad- 
brimmed hat are the crossed keys of Saint 
Peter, denoting his journey to Rome. The 
staff which he formerly held in his closed 
right hand is now missing. With his left 
hand he draws aside the skirt of his garment 
to show the plague spot which appears on 
the inner side of his thigh. 

The saint was born in Montpellier in 
France, and through his devotion to the 
plague-stricken during the fourteenth cen- 
tury he came to be considered with Saints 
Sebastian, Adrian, and Anthony as a patron 
saint of the sick. As a youth, his parents im- 
pressed him with stanch ideas of sanctity, 
and when on their death he was left with 
vast riches he determined to dispose of kis 

MAcc. no. 25.120.239. H. 61% in. Gift of 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 1925. Ex coll.: George 
Grey Barnard 
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he 


worldly possessions for the benefit of t 
poor and the sick, and to follow literally the 
counsel of Christ to the young man who 
asked, ‘“‘“What shall | do to be saved?’’ He 
assumed the guise of a pilgrim and com- 
menced his journey on foot towards Rome 
Before reaching his destination, however, he 
encountered the plague at Aquapendente 





POLYCHROMED WOOD FIGURE OIF 
SAINT ROCH AT THE CLOISTERS 


and instead of continuing his journey and 


thus avoiding the untold miseries of the 
plague, he gave himself to the healing of the 
sick. Suddenly the plague came to a close 
and as miracles were not uncommon in the 
daily routine of a superstitious people, it 
was said that this godly young person had 
interceded in their behalf. 

Now hearing that the plague had settled 
in the Romagna, Saint Roch hastened to 
offer his services first in one town, then in 
another. Next he journeved to Rome where 
he lingered for some years, caring for the 
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sick and the plague-stricken. Later he pur- 
sued his travels through Italy until he came 
to Piacenza. After continued exposure to 
the plague he was stricken, but not wishing 
to endanger others, he 


dragged himself to 


some woods bevond the gates of the city. As 
the legend continues, however, God did not 
iorget him, for the little dog which accom- 


panied him wherever he went returned each 
carrying a loaf of bread 


Saint Roch was saved, and 


night from the city 
in its mouth. 
soon returned to his native town of Mont- 
pellier. But he was so wasted and worn that 
he was not recognized, and was thrown into 
prison as a hostile spy. Some five years later 
On entering Saint Roch’s cell the 


a bright and super- 


he died 
jailer was dazzled by 
natural light, and found a writing which re- 
vealed the saint’s name and contained these 
words: “All those who are stricken by the 
plague, and pray for aid through the merits 
and intercession of Roch, the servant of 
God, shall be healed.” 

In the year 1414, that same Council of 
Constance which condemned John Huss 
was about to disband because of a plague 
which had broken out. At the suggestion of 
a young German monk who had traveled in 
France, where he had heard the wondrous 
tales of Saint Roch, the council ordered the 
effigy of the saint to be carried in a proces- 
sion through the streets. Immediately the 
plague ceased. Such ts the tradition to which 
Saint 
patron saint. 

During the plagues which ensued in the 

fifteenth century, brother- 
formed with Saint 
Bourbonnais alone there were 


Roch owes his universal fame as a 


course of the 
hoods were 
patron. In 
one hundred and fourteen societies which 
did him honor.’ Statues of Saint Roch were 


Roc h as 


produced in great number. The one at The 
Cloisters, which 1s said to have come from 
Cherbourg in the north of France, and may 
be dated about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, 1s unusually fine in its execution. 

In the tranquility of the pose and in the 
refined simplicity, the sculptor has struck 
the keynote of religious pathos without sen- 
timentality. The realistic portrayal of the 

2 Said to be in the year 1327 

3 Abbé Moret, Manuel de la confrérie de Saint 
Roch, Moulins, 1899 


figure 1s in harmony 
thinking of saints as model beings whose 
virtues were exemplary. Such a conception 
is especially characteristic of late mediaeval 
sculpture which has become infused with 
that is, the 
representation 


the Renaissance point of view 
combination of a realistic 
with a conception. The 


associated with 


quasi-idealistic 
artist's work can best be 
the contemporary productions of the school 
of Troyes,‘ for in spirit they have much in 
common 

James J]. RoriMer. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES 


[he collection of English embroideries re- 
cently acquired by the Museum will prove 
stimulating not only to those interested in 
needlework but also to students whose line 
of research deals with English life of the 
seventeenth century. 

Such material, in its very nature, seems 
to retain throughout the centuries an ele- 
ment that cannot but awaken a deeply per- 
sonal interest in the people of the age that 
produced it, an element believed by certain 
advanced thinkers in the field of archaeol- 
ogy to embody the persisting spirit of by- 
gone days. This, if we are to credit their 
theory, has been unwittingly transmitted to 
the fabric from the mental attitude of those 
whose hands fashioned the work, and awaits 
only the quickening touch of the modern 
psychologist to reveal to us an amplitude of 
wisdom, romance, and intrigue. 

These embroideries, originally assembled 
by the English collector, Percival Griffiths, 
comprise a variety of objects. There are two 
embroidered boxes: one of white satin orna- 
mented with stumpwork, the figures wear- 
ing contemporary costumes and lace; the 
other, of a slightly later date, illustrating 
the beadwork of the period. There are also 
two small cushions of the type sometimes 
referred to as “Bible’’ cushions, although 
the subjects of the designs are of secular 
character. Both are of white satin embroid- 
ered in silver purl combined with polychrome 
floral devices framing central medallions. 

‘Raymond Koechlin and Jean-J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, La Sculpture a Troyes et dans Cham- 
pagne méridionale au seiziéme siécle, Paris, 1900 
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One, upon a piece dating from the second 
quarter of the century, 1620-1640, depicts 
a cupid with the partially effaced legend, 
“Amor Vincit.’"! Another cushion ot 
slightly earlier date has a central tree mo- 
tive in raised work and floral sprays in tent 
stitch on a silver background. 

Of embroidered bags or purses, probably 
the “sweet bagges’”® of contemporary inven- 
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in the form of a miniature bellows, which 
dates from the second quarter of the 
century. 

[hree very fine examples of embroidered 
book-bindings are included. One of these is 
a small double volume, The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes, which is bound back to back 
with The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, both published in 





JEWEL CABINET EMBROIDERED IN STUMPWORK 
ENGLISH, XVI CENTURY 


tories, there are several of extreme beauty : 
one shows a typical Elizabethan design that 
closely parallels the purse attributed to 
Mary Stuart *in the collection of Mrs. Philip 
Lehman; another, worked in gold and silver 
thread combined with polychrome silk, has 
an elaborate floral pattern. In this group 
there is also a small perfume case fashioned 


| Seligman and Hughes, Domestic Needlework, 
pl. XXVII 

* Inventory of the Earl of Northampton quoted 
by Jourdain, | nglish Secular Embroidery, pp 
37 and 38 

* Exhibited in Gallery H 19 
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London in 1627. The binding is in tapestry 
woven in a design of stylistic garden flowers 
on a silver background similar to that on a 
pair of gloves recently presented by Mrs 
Edward S. Harkness. This fabric, with 
a floral pattern in a silver field, is attributed 
to the tapestry works established by Wil- 
liam Sheldon toward the middle of the six- 
teenth century at Barcheston and Weston 
in Warwickshire. Another volume of The 
Whole Booke of the Psalmes, published in 


* Seligman and Hughes, op. cit., pl. X A 
Described in the BuLtetin of February 


1929 
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1_ondon 1n 1043 has a beautifully designed 


\ 1) 


binding worked in satin stitch edged with 
silver galloon, the back and front covers 
having each a portrait medallion. 

The most important of the three books, 
however, is the Reliquiae Sacre Carolinae 
or The Works of That Great Monarch and 
Glorious Martyr King Charles the I, pub- 
lished at The Hague in 1651, with which ts 
combined a copy of the Eikon Basilike. This 
title will recall to the devotees of Thackeray 
the romantic episode in Henry Esmond in 
which a volume of this work is availed of by 
the unhappy Beatrix to convey a message 
to her princely lover. The embroidered 
binding of this book has on the front cover 
i figure bearing a horn of plenty, while the 
reverse shows a similar figure holding in one 
hand a palm and on the other a dove; com- 
bined with these motives are the grub, 
butterfly, and snail, familiar in Stuart em- 
broidery of the period of Charles II. On 
the back are two floral motives, a squirrel, 
and a rabbit. The design, in tent stitch, 1s 
worked in polychrome silk on a_ silver 
background. 

Of special interest is a pair of embroidered 
shoes, described as “slippers.’’ These have 
a vamp extending almost to the heel which 
like the sole, is of heavy leather. The entire 
surface of the vamp is completely covered 
with embroidery closely worked in a design 
of leaves and flowers with a band of scroll- 
work at the top, edged with a frill of ribbon 
and metal lace. These shoes date from the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
and are exceptionally fine examples of 
Jacobean footwear.® 

Phe pair of gloves attributed to the ward- 
welcome addition to 


robe of James I 1s 
the Museum’s group of costume accessories 
These gloves, illustrated and described by 
Redfern,? are of dark brown leather with 
slightly flaring gauntlets edged with a nar- 
row fringe of tightly twisted silver thread; 
the embroidery is of gold and silver thread 
combined with polychrome silk, a conspicu- 
ous emblem being the Scottish thistle. As 
Redfern states, these gloves from their 
whole character may certainly be supposed 

6 Seligman and Hughes, op. cit., pl. 27 

7 Royal and Historic Gloves and Shoes, Lon- 


don, 1904, pl. XIX 


to have belonged to a royal personage. 

It was during the reign of this monarch 
that the charter granted to the Broderers 
Company by Queen Elizabeth was confirmed 

\pril, 1619), and among the embroiderers 
who served Elizabeth was one John Parr 
who retained his office under James I. An 
“embrauderer” named Henrve Stephens, 
however, was selected to embroider a gown 
of russet cloth of gold in the trousseau of the 
Princess Elizabeth at the time of her mar- 
riage in 1613 to Frederick, Elector Palatine, 
afterwards King of Bohemia. Other items in 
the same wardrobe account attest the regal 


splendor of this trousseau: 


lreEM to John Spens, Taylor, for mak- 
ing a Gowne of black satten embr. wth 
Siluer, trvmed wth silu’ Lace... for 
making a traine Gowne of riche tawnie 
cloth of golde embr. verye richelie wth 
golde, siluer, purle & plate. . . for making 
a Gowne of purple cloth of golde, embr. 
allow’, and trvmed with golde & siluer 


ase, 2.28 


Nor was the wardrobe of the young Prince 
Henry, son of James I, niggardly in its sup- 
ply of gloves, the wardrobe accounts of this 
youth of fourteen including: 


One pair of gloves lined through with 
velvett and laid with three gold laces, and 
gold fringe curled, [60 s.] 

[wo pair of cordevant gloves, per- 
fumed and laid with broad silver lace and 
fringe curled, at 32 s. the pair. 

Four pair of staggs leather gloves, per- 
fumed and fringed with gold and silver 
Iringe, at 10S. 

Six pair of plain gloves with colored 
tops, being very well perfumed, at 6s. 

Six pair of plain gloves with colored 
tops and some white tops, at 3 s 

I welve pair fine gloves stitched, the 
fingers and the tops white silk and silver, 
and some trymmed with taffata and 


reben, at 11 s.9 


Most interesting in this connection 1s the 
reference to another pair of gloves belong- 
ing to James I. These were once in the pos- 

§ Archaeologia, vol. XX VI, pp. 387 f ; 

'S. William Beck, Gloves, Their Annals and 
\ssociations, London, 1883, p. 41, quoted from 
Archaeologia, vol. XI, p. 93 
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session of Horace Walpole, who in one of 
his letters mentions wearing them when re- 
ceiving a group of Spanish and Portuguese 
ministers and other distinguished guests at 
Strawberry Hill. They are described as 
being of strong brown leather embroidered 
with crimson silk, the seams covered with 
gold edging. Like the pair in the Museum, 
they were much less elaborate than gloves 
of the preceding reign with their broad, 
lace-trimmed gauntlets over-weighted with 
embroidery and often embellished with seed 
pearls." 

Contemporary with extravagant work of 
the late sixteenth century, there was, never- 
theless, much that was designed with ele- 
gant simplicity, as, for instance, the black 
and white Spanish type of embroidery that 
appears in the caps and neck-bands of men’s 
costumes of the period and in the kirtles and 
cap-crowns worn by Elizabethan ladies. 
But while the Jacobean embroidery of the 
early seventeenth century maintained a 
certain degree of the charm that character- 
ized the best work of the preceding century, 
there is little in the grotesque stumpwork 
of the Stuart period—with its castles and 
fountains, its stags, leopards, and lions, its 
grubs and butterflies that served as a deco- 
rative background for the figures of royal 
to suggest the superb drawing 
and the exquisite technique that character- 
zed the masterpieces of Gothic embroid- 
eries, work that marked the highest attain- 
ment of craftsmanship in England’s great 
period of ecclesiastical embroidery. 


personages 


With these recent acquisitions, the Mu- 
seum collection now furnishes a survey of 
English needlework as it developed from 
the fourteenth century on, including as it 
does the fourteenth-century chasuble of opus 
Anglicanum, the Elizabethan bed hangings, 
the embroidered kirtle, cap, and gauntlets, 
the stumpwork and petit point pictures, 
purses, and jewel cabinet, and the fine | aco- 
bean curtain of crewelwork. The new pieces 
will be display ed in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions during the month and will then 
be placed with the permanent collection in 
the textile galleries. FRANCES Morris. 
Idem, pp. 40 f 
" Exhibited in Gallery H 19 
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A KRATER BY POLION 


An Athenian red-figured krater (or vase 
for mixing wine and water), about two feet 
in height, is a magnificent piece of pottery 
lately acquired! (figs. 2-4). Unfortunately it 
is not in good condition, for it was broken 
In many pieces and has had to be put to- 
gether with restorations of missing parts; 
moreover the glaze and the surface of the 
terracotta have suffered considerably in 
places. But the imposing size, the beauti- 
ful proportions, and the fine style of the 
paintings make it highly effective. Further- 
more it has that highly prized thing in a 
work of art—a genuine signature: Tlwrey 
éyoatve, “Polion painted it.” 

Polion is a new name among vase paint- 
ers. As we have no Vasari to turn to for 
information regarding him, we must learn 
all we can from this one surviving work 
which he proudly signed. 

[he curving surface of the vase supplied 
the painter with two chief fields for decora- 
tion—the body and the neck. The broad 
frieze round the body Polion utilized for a 
continuous picture of Olympian deities and 
the hero Herakles, all standing quietly in 
statuesque poses; the neck he divided into 
two panels with athletes practising, in vari- 
motion. These pictures, 
contrasted in composition, are 
framed by decorative bands of 
palmettes, lotos flowers, and tongues; and 
the volute handles are 


ous attitudes of 
admirably 
effectivel) 
enriched with iv\ 
patterns. The whole is typically Greek in 
content and taste 

Let us examine the paintings more closely. 
First the picture with the divinities. On one 
side the chief motive is a four-horse chariot 
Hermes, with winged feet, is holding one 
horse by the head (fig. 4); alongside stands 

shield 
\rtemis 
identified by her quiver, holds the reins and 


Athena in gala array, with helmet 


gorgoneion, and spear (fig. 2 


a whip and turns round toward her brother 
Apollo (fig. 1) 


hands to take the kithara which his mother 


The latter stretches out his 


Leto is handing to him; he wears a laurel 


wreath and a handsome embroidered coat 


Acc. no. 27.122.8. Height, 23%;6 in. [58.9 cm 
Placed this month in the Room of Recent Ac- 


cessions 
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ver a long chiton. Is he 


on the chariot for his musical contest with 


about to depart 


\s he 1S d ood, 
and a little Nike 
Jehind 
and Her- 


the presumptuous Marsyas 
his victory 1s foreordained, 


hovers above holding a laurel spray 
Leto 1s Poseidon with his trident 
akles wearing the lion’s skin and holding the 
club, large-eved and somewhat overcome by 
the august company of Olympians (fig. 3 
Finally three magnificent 
Dionysos, with his thyrsos and wine cup, 


Hera holding tl al scepter, her hand 


come figures 


1? TO 
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[he style of the paintings points to a 
date about 420 B.c. The multitudinous little 
folds of the garments, indicated by thin, 
flowing lines, and the delicate drawing of 
the faces relate Polion on the one hand to 
the Meidias painter, on the other to the 
sculptors of the Erechtheion karyatids ande 
the Nike balustrade. The exuberant, pun- 
gent style of early red-figured vase painting, 
with its gay themes and incisive line. has 
given place to this softer conception with 


quieter subjects and amazingly delicate 
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raised in salutation, and Zeus, with a scep- 
ter to match that of his consort. The names 
of the participants are inscribed; so there 
can be no doubt of their identities, except 
that of Apollo for whom the inscription is 


t 


I 


missing. 
From this 
Olympos we pass 


scene on Mount 
Athenian gymna- 


impressive 
t 
sium with its comely figures of young boys 


to 1e 
busily exercising. One of the two panels 
shows youths, with leather thongs wound 
on hands and wrists, just engaging in a box- 
ing bout, and runners sprinting; right and 
left are the winning posts and the trainers 
with their forked sticks. On the other panel 
are jumpers with jumping-weights, a disk 
thrower, and other athletes and trainers 


attractive in 1ts 


The whole is singularly 
lively simplicity 


POLION 


ATER SIGNED BY 


ILLO, AND LETO 


technique. Though we miss the old vitality 
we find some compensation in an occasional 
enhancement, a reflection, as it were, of the 
idealism of Pheidian sculpture. We catch 
a glimpse of it in the regal figure of our 
Hera, in the festive Apollo, and in the 
quiet, stately Hermes. 

\ vase with a signature naturally becomes 
a starting point for other attributions. On 
the strength of our krater, J. D. Beazley? 
has attributed to Polion four, possibly five, 
other vases: three bell kraters—one with 
youths (in Naples),? one with Leda, Castor, 
and Pollux (in Bonn),4 and one with satyrs 


1 
t 


2 Vases in Poland, p. 9, note 2 

8 Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Mu- 
seo Nazionale zu Neapel, no. 3066 

4 Kekulé, Ein griechisches Vasengemalde, pl. 1; 
Winter, Jiingere attische Vasen, p. 8, fig. 3 
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stemless cup with 


ilsoin this Museum 


Museum 


ithletes and trainers 


and perhaps a small pointed amphora (in 
Berlin) with women dressed in soft tunics 


Some of the athletes on | 


our cup correspond 
closely to those on the signed krater 1n pose 


and drawing, and on the backs of the three 


bell kraters are vouths strikingly similar 


although hastily and carelessl\ 


to these 
ven good painters were 
had 


drawn, Evidently « 
responsible for sloppy work when they 


speedily to decorate portions ol their vases 
The old notion that 


which did not show 


such parts were left to “inferior workmen” 
has had to be abandoned 
then, Irom 


has rested for over two thousand 


; 
the oblivion in 


Polion rises 
which he 
his place as a distinguished 

fifth 


the later part of the fi 


vears, and takes 
Vase painter ol 


century. He appears as a many-sided artist 


one who attempted variety of subjects 


ses, could do 
Athens 
} 


passed Its 


decorated colossa 


land small va 
delicate and bad work, and lived in 
at a time had 
prime and ve 
1 


t did not remain untouched by 
he splendor of contemporary 


GISELA M.A 


whe n his crait 


sculpture. 


RICHTER. 


AND THI 
BOSTON 


MUSEUM DISPLAS 
NEW WING Al 


It was for long the practice of our public 


nuseums of art to reach back into history, 


draw forth numerous isolated things, and 


set them up to be viewed in the round. For 
vears it seemed adequate to gather, to pre- 
serve, to authenticate, to label, to catalogue 
an endless number ot pieces ol every possi- 
to reduce by half the 


ble provenance, only 





OUS lab YT, be- 


was the 


great merit of all this meticu 


cause the only objective serried 
a collection classified by rote 


according to type and material. Real values 


sameness ol 


were lost sight of, the real values which re- 
side in the cultural presentation of objects 
of art in relation to those of other ty pes with 
which they at one time constituted the life- 
picture or cultural background of the age 
§ BuLLeTin, vol. XXII (1927), p. 57, figs. 2 
and 4 Acc. no. 25.78.66 
6 Acc. no. 00.1021.174 
7Furtwangler and R 
Vasenmalerei, pl. 170 


FTROPOLITAN MUSEUM OT}! 


ART 


that produced them. For some reason It was 
assumed that all mortals were, in today’s 
to begin with 
museum visitor either was 


pat phrase, “art conscious” 
and that every 
a diligent student of a special type of which 
many examples were ranged together in a 
was congenitally able to 


gallery, or else 
select from a mass of objects the best and 
most typical. In other words, it seemed to 
be the belief that public interest in art was 
The conception of art as 


a direct source of constructive pleasure not 


a studious interest 


merely of information, of objects of art as 
emotional reagents rather than as curious 
relics of other davs, if it had been heard of 
at all, was so new 

Then came a fortunate change, one in 
which Europe, notably Germany and Swit- 
zerland, far outdistanced us. The educa- 
tional value of museum collections in the 


as to be regarded askance. 


sense of demonstration material came to de- 
laved recognition through the avenue of the 
“object lesson,’’ now so well known as a fea- 
ture in methods of teaching but then appre- 
ciated by a limited number of educa- 
tional leaders such as Pestalozzi, who be- 
lieved in direct contact and observation as 
the basis of learning. For these men, mu- 
seum collections were of greatest help, how- 


only 


ever arranged. Their philosophy found fa- 
vor among museum workers as well and 
though decades later, to be 
sure, a series of gallery arrangements at 
Zurich, Munich, Magdeburg 
and other cities which have become sugges: 
tive models for numerous other schemes in 
European and American museums of art. 
The most important though not the first 
\merican examples! are the Metropolitan's 
\merican Wing and the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, both of which are complete; with 
these we have recently been able to include 
the Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia, 
in which the present installation is but a 
small portion of the project in hand. To this 
list we may add the very important 


there followed, 


Darmstadt, 


now 
undertaking at the Boston Museum, name- 
ly, the recently opened series of fifty-three 
rooms and galleries, comprising the wing 

! Detailed comment on the American 
runners in this display method appears in th 
\merican Wing Supplement to the BULLETIN o! 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, November 


1922 


fore- 
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devoted to the decorative arts of | urope 


and America. [The grand scale of American 


life also affects museums of art, 1t seems; so 
here, as though the opening at one time of 
so large an installation and one so complete 
and painstaking in every detail were not 
enough, we are told that this is but half of 
the wing. On consulting the plan we note 
that while this wing is complete as to its 
length and height, its width ts only halt 
the projected structure 

lhe significance of the display types men- 
tioned lies in their presentation of a series of 
life-pictures of styles of art—in other words, 
so far as artistic environment comes into 
play, an ethnographic cross-section. This ts 
achieved in a related presentation of two 
display types—namely, rooms wholly or in 
part original but in any case completely fur- 
nished in accord with the time and place of 
their and, supplementing 
these, galleries containing numerous other 
objects of like provenance but arranged by 
type or material. Thus the correct appoint- 
ments of a given room might include but a 


stylistic origins 


few chairs and a few pieces of silver, while 
in adjacent galleries, possibly entered from 
the doorways of the correct room itself, one 
would find numerous other chairs or objects 
in silver that fall in the same period. 

By this means the complete picture and 
the complete opportunity for study are pre- 
sented at the same time and as close to- 
gether as possible. This has been achieved 


In various ways. In the European museums 


referred to, the “reservoir” or study galleries 


are adjacent to the room installations. In 
Detroit impor- 
tance, being relegated to study rooms on 
another floor and all attention concentrated 
on the series of historic rooms. In Philadel- 
phia the present, in part temporary, ar- 


they have not been given 


rangement places the two types very near 
each other, although it is the intention 
ultimately to maintain, in addition, on one 
entire floor level of the huge building, an 
extensive series of study rooms which would 
absorb, no doubt, a good deal of this mate- 
rial, other than the largest pieces, now com- 
prised in the collections arranged by mate- 
rial and type. In Boston we shall ultimatels 
see revealed an excellent demonstration of 
the ideal of the cultural display method, for 


TFROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ARI 
the portion of the wing still to be erected 
will provide the requisite space not only for 
additional rooms but also, and primarily, 
for the parallel galleries to have groupings 
of furniture, glass, silver, and other collec- 
tions of material classed as objects rather 
than in their relative dispositions as fur- 
nishings 

\s to the section of the wing of European 


American decorative arts which the 


and 
Boston Museum opened a few weeks ago, 
one may reasonably describe this extensive 
series of rooms and galleries as a remarkable 
demonstration of ““museum work”’ and asa 
thoroughly successful stvlistic presentation. 
[he interiors in the series range from Gothic 
to early nineteenth century and the visitor 
can trace the styles chronologically in a 
sequence of room schemes. Should his inter- 
est lie in one period, or should he be a stu- 
dent of art, he will galleries nearby 
containing additional related in 
stvle to the period of the room and also 
related among themselves. In these com- 
posite displays is offered the advantage of 
broader study of stvle without undue em- 
phasis upon material or process, but with 


find 


objec ts 


every opportunity to see a style at work in 
a number of arts. 

[here are twenty specific room arrange- 
ments, half of which are American. In 
addition, among the composite gallery dis- 
plays there are ten showing Early American 
arts. By way of example, and because a de- 
tailed statement regarding the rooms 1s 
impossible within the compass of these 
paragraphs, we may mention rooms from 
Lanarkshire and Somersetshire, England; 
from Woodcote Park, Surrey, England; 
from the Chateau de la Muette, 
Paris; from Peabody, Ipswich, Fiskdale, 
West Boxford, and Marblehead, in Massa- 
chusetts; from Bath, Maine; and from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Passv, 


composite galleries in some 
periods not represented by rooms; thus 
there is an Italian Gallery, a Spanish 
Gallery, and a Netherlands Gallery. And 
there are several rooms devoted to special 
material, such as the Tapestry Gallery, the 
Silver Gallery, and others. Two units have 
been set aside as textile study rooms and 
there is the requisite complement of offices. 


| here are 


> 
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With the exception of four galleries, the work well done. Many have in one way or 
wing is side-lighted on all three floors, most another taken their turn and played their 
of its windows facing upon a garden court part in the development of this new wing 
tself a most satisfying teature. Among the at Boston—donors, lenders, and_ staff 
interesting elements of the plan ts the fact names too numerous to mention; but one 
that the cellar of the building has also been = =mav unhesitatingly say that through the 
used for displ t| I ng been accon scholarly effort of the Curator ol Decora- 
plished by a wise disposition of garden tive Arts, Edwin James Hipkiss, with the 
levels to make full-height windows possibl constant support and encouragement of the 


there Director, Edward Jackson Holmes, a fine 
It is alwavs a pleasure to set down defi- | piece of museum work has been done. 


{it against certain names, for good RICHARD F. BACH. 


ING 
\N) 
nun 
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ACCESSIONS 


Views OF FRANCE are now on exhibition 
in the Photograph Division of the Library. 


ANNUAL REporRT, 1928. The Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees of the Museum has now 
been printed and distributed to the 
Members. The Secretary will be glad to 
send copies to any others desiring them, 
upon receipt of their names and addresses. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY VELVET. A 
beautiful velvet of the Louis XIII period 
hasbeen received from an anonymous donor, 
and is especially welcomed as it is of a type 
seldom available except in small scraps. 


Girt OF A SCYTHIAN Bronze. The Mu- 
seum is the recipient of a gift from George 
D. Pratt of a small Scvthian bronze in the 
form of an engaging little figure of an ele- 
phant. This is an interesting addition to the 
group of charming animal pieces which Mr. 
Pratt has given recently to the Scythian 
collection. It will be on exhibition in the 
Room of Recent Accessions during the 
AR P: 


coming month. 


MemBeRsHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held March 18, 1929, the fol- 
lowing persons, having qualified for mem- 
bership through their contributions which, 
with all fees so received, are applied to the 
cost of the Museum administration, were 
elected in their respective classes: FELLOw- 
sHip MemBer, Edward |. Farmer; SusTAIn- 
ING Member, Mrs. Theodore Weicker, Jr. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 184. 


A CHINESE Potrery Doa. 
dition has been made to the collection of 
Far Eastern tomb figures in the glazed pot- 


\ unique ad- 


AND NOTES 


tery dog shown this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions.! It 1s of the l’ang pe- 


riod, with a cream white glaze defined with 


green on the head, shoulders, back, and 
flanks. It had apparently been covered with 





CHINESE POTTERY DOG. T’ANG PERIOD 


an incrustation of earth and iridescence 
most of which has been removed to show 
the glaze. Although the feet and head are 
not glazed, we are unable to find any trace 
of repairs, a circumstance unusual in T’ang 
potteries. The dog is of a breed which has 
apparently been known in China since the 
earliest representations ol dogs Similar 
dogs appear in the relief of the Wu Liang 
Ssu (first century A.p.) and exist in the 
flesh at the present day. The attitude and 
spirit of the animal have been caught per- 
fectly—a little lonely and forlorn, as out-of- 
door dogs are apt to be in China 
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\ New PERSIAN BROCADI Ihe Muse 


um’s collection of Persian textiles has been 


enriched recently by the acquisition of a 
portion of a border which originally be 
longed to a cover or hanging of silk brocad 


This superb fabric 1s noteworthy because of 


its exquisite floral design, its harmonious 
color scheme, and its excellent state of pres- 


ervation. The design of the main field con- 





PERSIAN BROCADE (DETAIL 


EARLY XVII CENTURY 


sists of foliated stems connecting large 
rosettes and bearing fruits and flowers, 
among which we. recognize carnations 
roses, violets and strawberries woven in 
polychrome silk on a gold ground. The 
border shows a wavy scroll with carnations 
and violets on a silver ground. The 
yht tan, vellow, orange, 


‘ 
a | 


colors used are | 
red, three shades of green, and three shades 
of blue. The majority of the motives of the 
brocade ESPec ially the leaves, are rendered 
naturalistically both in drawing and in 
color, but in spite of these naturalistic 
details the composition is formal and 
symmetrical. 

In stvle and decoration this silk brocade 
is closely related to the cover in the Moscow 


armory, exhibited in Munich in tgto,! 
which in addition to a floral decoration of 
growing plants, shows four lions of Saint 
Mark, the arms of the Venetian Republic. 
It was probably presented by the Shah 
of Persia to the Doge of Venice. Both bro- 
cades may be assigned to the Shah Abbas 
period (1587-1029), during which the art of 
weaving was highly developed in Persia. In 
this period new floral motives such as may 
be seen in the Museum piece were intro- 
duced. The refinement of the technique and 
the perfection of design of this new textile 
are unsurpassed by any of the seventeenth- 


century Persian brocades. 


M.S. D. 


\ MEETING OF EpucATORS. On March 
22 a group of fiftv-one educators from 
twenty-five countries met at the Museum 
under the leadership ot Professor M. C. Del 
Manzo, of Teachers ¢ ‘ollege and the Inter- 
national Institute. Countries so widely sep- 
arated geographically as Austria, Brazil, 
China, and Cyprus were represented. At 
Dr. Del Manzo’s request, Mr. Elhott out- 
lined for the visitors the various phases of 
the educational work of the Museum. 


GUIDANCE FOR MEMBERS AT [HE CLOIs- 
f May, when 


reRS. During the month ¢ 
spring flowers add their beauty to the 
charm of The Cloisters, visitors flock to 
this branch of the Museum to revel in its 
rare quality. That the Members may at 
that time have the added pleasure of guid- 
ance through the collections, Miss Duncan 
will meet them at The Cloisters at three 
o'clock on Mondays during May 


\ Grier or Laces. A small group of choice 
laces has recently been added to the Muse- 
um collection as the gift of Arthur Lorsch, 
presented in memory of his wife, Etta 
Lorsch 

Mrs. Lorsch was an enthusiastic collec- 
tor, one keenly sensitive to the delicate 
charm of the lace-maker’s art, and her laces 
were chosen with a discerning sense of qual- 
itv in technique and of beauty in design. 
[his is illustrated in the exquisite pair of 


1 Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken muham- 


medanischer Kunst in Munchen 11, pl. 204 
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lappets, Brussels pillow work of the late 
seventeenth century, a type described as 
point d’ Angleterre a brides. specially lovely 
also are two cap crowns. One is of late 
seventeenth-century Venetian needlepoint 
designed in a charming pattern of symmet- 
rical arabesques. The other, an eighteenth- 
century piece of old Brussels, has as its 
central motive a beautifully drawn floral 
vase. 

A garniture of point de France reflects 
French taste in needlepoint lace at the court 
of the youthful Louis XV when the beauti- 
ful Polish princess, Marie Leczinska, be- 
came his queen. In Van Loo’s portraits of 
the queen, her costumes are elaborately 
trimmed with contemporary French needle- 
point of this type. 

rhe laces will be shown in the Room of 
Recent Accessions during the month and 
later will be placed in Gallery H 18 


F. M. 


SPECIAL GALLERY TALKS FOR MEMBERS. 
Beginning April 19, Miss Duncan, the In- 
structor assigned to the service of Members, 
will offer special talks on four Fridays at 
These will be: 


English Art in the XVIII Cen- 
tury 

April 26. The Decorative 
Gothic Period 

Some Japanese Prints 

-uropean Costume 


elev en o'ch ck. 


April 19. 
Arts of the 


May 3. 
May 10 


Miss Duncan, as usual, is prepared to 
meet Members, singly or in groups, at their 
convenience, although by making an ap- 
pointment in advance one will be sure of 
securing her services. 

SUMMER Appresses. In order to facili- 
tate the prompt delivery of mail, it is earn- 
estly requested that the Secretary be 
notified of recent changes in address. It is 
also urged that every member of the Mu- 
seum and subscriber to the BULLETIN 
kindly send to the Secretary a postal card, 
Stating to what address the summer issues 
of the BULLETIN should be sent and how 
many numbers this change will affect, that 
the correct mailing list for the summer may 
be prepared. 
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\N EMBROIDERY \siA MINOR 
Through the gift of George D. Pratt, the 
Museum has 
beautiful 


FROM 
acguired an exceptionally 
seventeenth-centur\ 
Near 
Eastern needlework designed in the style of 
Turkish nth century 
lhis prece has a foundation of fine cotton 
material, a fabric in which the native looms 


hanging of 
embroidery representing a type of 


velvets of the sixte 








EMBROIDERED HANGING 


ASIA MINOR, XVII CENTURY 


of the eastern Mediterranean districts ex 


celled; the pattern is of the ogival type com- 


bining the artichoke motive with slender 


serrated leaves that serve as a bax koround 
for delicately floral 


are found in Rhodian pottery 


drawn forms such as 
principally 
The exciting feature 


of the work, however, is the superb crimson 
and blue silk ! 


used 


the tulip and the rose 
with touches of vellow 


in the embroidery, which, combined with 
the masterly drawing of the pattern, le 


nothing to be desired in the 


CaVeS 
perfection ol 
its finished technique. The Museum is most 
fortunate in being able to add to its collec- 
example of Near Eastern 
needlecraft. F. M. 


tion so notable an 
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INDEX TO THE BULLETIN, 1905-1927. the problems encountered by museums of 
art and science in pursuance of educational 
n addition to this Museum, the 


| have just had the pleasure ol looking 
ver Miss Frances B. Hawley’s 143 page programs. In 


Index to twenty-two volumes of the Muse- following museums were represented: The 
um BULLETIN (1905-1927), and | have Newark Museum, the Montclair Art Mu- 
nothing but admiration for the skill and seum, the Staten Island Institute of Arts 
completeness with which this considerable and Sciences, the Brooklyn Museum, the 
piece of work has been accomplished. The Brooklyn Botanical Garden, the Museum 
1910 Index, covering the first ten volumes of the Citv of New York, the New York 
of the BULLETIN, has been included in the Botanical Garden, The American Museum 
present one. In this 1928 cumulation, how- of Natural History, and the Children’s 
ever, the earlier material has been reclassi- Museum 

fied and more fully analyzed. Miss Haw- The topics of discussion, most of which 
ley’s work is in the completest sense a had been previously suggested as provoca- 
descriptive index, Le., the entries do not — tive of comment, were varied. The program 
state merely the pages on which certain .of work with training schools for teachers 
subjects are mentioned or discussed, but was the first matter before the meeting 


at is to be found about the subjects © Work with children presented a question of 


o | 
on these pages. The entries under some considerable interest with such unsolvable 
broad subjects are expanded to six or eight) = problems as what to do with unattached 
pages; the subheadings and sub-subhead children and children accompanied by 
Ings are arranged alphabetically except in teachers not specially trained to give mu- 
a few cases in which achronological arrange-  seum instruction in art. As for the methods 
ment is more serviceable. It is gratifying to of teaching art to children, several repre- 
note that most of these sub-entries are to sentatives felt that more practical work 
be found also in the main alphabet. There was needed. On the other hand, in teaching 
Is also a wealth of cross-references which adults, one of the greatest difficulties 1s t 
lead directly to the desired material. Ac- interest industrial workers in the apprecia- 
cordingly, from whatever point of view the tion as well as the practical side of art 
searcher approaches the Index he will al- Other questions brought up by the in- 


th 


structors were the need of codperation with 


most certainly find his desired subject, or 
sign-post that points to it. On account other museums and knowledge of their 


collections for reference, and the value of 


of its descriptive nature, 1t Is unnecessary 
to go bevond the Index itself to get a large courses 1n modern art for the instructors 


number of facts. In truth, | can learn mort themselves 
about the activities of the Museum from The question which brought forth most 
from diversity of opinion was that of “visual n- 


this Index in five minutes than | can 
several in- 


And this is as it struction,’ which admitted of 
terpretations. It was finally decided that 


) 


the BULLETIN in an hout 


should be GeorGcE L. McKay. 
the problem was a different one for muse- 
\ CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL WorK — ums of science and for museums of art, and 
IN Museums. On Friday, March 1, 1920 that, in the case of the latter, the study ol 
representatives of the museums of New — objects of art at second hand and lectures 


to large groups ol students, although they 


York City and outlying districts met at the 
Museum with Mr. Elliott and the staff of | had their place in the educational scheme 


instructors in a round-table discussion of | were of less value than any other methods. 
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sogh CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


imer FREE LECTURES 


APRIL IO0-MAY 30, 1929 


OSs 
rehne APRIL HO 

17 The Chinese Dragon (For Members). Elise P. Carey 5:00 
Child 19 English Art in the XVIII Century (For Members). Mabel H. Duncan 11:00 
1. abt 24 Wedgwood Pottery (For Members). Elise P. Carey 5:00 

20 The Decorative Arts of the Gothic Period (For Members Mabel H. Duncar 11:00 
Bi May 

3 Some Japanese Prints (For Members Mabel H. Duncan 11:00 
snk 10 European Costume (For Members Mabel H. Duncan 11:00 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, April 20, 27, May 4, 
11, 18, 25, at 1:45 p. m.; Sundays, April 21, 28, May 5, 12, 19, 26, at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m.; for Mem- 
bers’ Children, Saturdays, April 20, 27, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p.m.,Sundays at 3:00 p.m.; by Roberta M 
Fansler, Saturdays at 3:00 p. m., Sundays at 2:00 p. m 

Holiday Gallery Talk by Elise P. Carey, Thursday, May 30, at 3:00 p. m 

Gallery Talks (for Members) by Mabel H. Duncan, at The Cloisters, Mondays, May ¢ 
20, 27, at 3:00 p. m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:00 p. m., except May 30 
Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America, Yale Photoplays, Tuesdays, April 16, May 7 


21, at 2:00 p. m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
APRIL I2—-MAY 25, 19020 
In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum. N that 


it is given by New York University. For particulars see folders announ 
lectures 


APRII HOU! \PRII 
12. Study-Hour for Teachers (M 15 Museum Course for High School 
Frances Morris {:00 leachers (M 
12 Modern French Painting (N Ethelwyn Bradish 4°00 
Walter Pach 5:00 16 Renaissance and Modern Art (N 
2 Industrial Styling in the Modern Herbert R. Cross 10 
Manner (N) 10 Meanings of Art (N 
Paul T. Frankl 5:00 \. Philip McMahon 
12, Fundamentals of Interior Decoration : . 
(N) 10 Early Christian Painting in | \ 
Evan J. Tudor 8:00 John Shapley ere 
\3 Greek and Roman Art (N) 16 Elements of Modern Architectura 
David M Robinson 10:00 Art (N 
13 Outline History of Painting in West- Everett V. Meeks 9.00 
ern Europe (M) 16 Art of the Later Middle Ages (N 
Edith R Abbot 11:00 Charles R. Morey Soo 
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